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tell you who can take Deshbandhu's as a leader. There is no man
in Bengal even anywhere near Deshbandhu." He was a hero of
a hundred battles. He was generous to a fault. Though he earn-
ed lacs of rupees from his practice, he never permitted himself to
be rich. And even gave up the mansion he had.

I came to know him personally for the first time in 1919 in
connection with the Punjab Congress Inquiry Committee. I ap-
proached our meeting with suspicion and awe. I had heard from
a distance of his roaring practice and his still more roaring elo-
quence. He had come with his motor car and with his wife and
family and was living like a prince. My first experience was none
too happy. We had met to consider the question of leading evi-
dence before the Hunter Inquiry. I found in him all the legal
subtleties and a lawyer's keen desire to 'floor' witnesses by cross-
examination and to expose the many wickednesses of the Martial
Law administration. My own purpose was to do something diffe-
rent. I reasoned. The second interview put me at rest and dis-
pelled all my fears. He was all reasonableness and gave a willing
ear to all I said. It was my first intimate contact with so many
public men in India. We knew one another from a distance. I had
taken practically no part in Congress affairs. They merely knew
me as a South African warrior. But all my colleagues at once made
me feel at home with them, none more so than this illustrious ser-
vant of India. I was supposed to be the Chairman of the Commit-
tee. "I shall say my say on points wherein we may differ, but I
give you my assurance that I shall yield to your judgment.'* We
had come near enough, before this assurance was volunteered, to
embolden me to discover my previous suspicions to him. So,
when he gave the assurance, I felt proud of a comrade so loyal but
at the same time I felt a little humiliated; because I knew that
I was a mere novice in Indian politics and hardly entitled to such
implicit, trust. Bufr discipline knows no rank. A king who knows
its value submits to his page in matters where he appoints him as
the sole judge. I occupied a place analogous to that of the page.
And I record it with grateful pride that, among all the loyal col-
leagues I had the privilege of being associated with, none w^s
more loyal than Chittaranjan Das.

At the Amritsar Congress, I could no longer claim the rights
of discipline. There we were warriors, each holding in trust the
welfare of the nation according to his ability. Here there was to
be no yielding but to pure reason or party exigencies, It was a
perfect treat for ine to put up my first fight on a Congress platform.
All courteous, all equally unyielding; the great Malviyaji trying